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Psaum, cxli. 4. — Incline not my 
heart to any evil thing.— 


As David was a man of piety ; so 
he was aman of prayer. There 
are many of his prayers recorded 
in the book of Psalms. The 
psalm, which contains our text, 
1s in the form of a prayer; and it 
is called a prayer, v. 2. ‘‘ Let my 
prayer be set forth before Thee, as 
incense.” In this prayer of the 
devout Psalmist, the petition in the 
text is worthy of particular obser- 
vation. “ Incline not my heart to 
any evil thing.” ‘To some, this 
may appear a strange petition; 
others may question what the 
meaning of it is; and others still 
may question David's right to make 
such a request. It may, there- 
fore be of use to examine this pe- 
tition closely and minutely, and to 
endeavour to ascertain, 

I. The import of it. And, 

Il. The propriety of it. 

I. Let us endeavour to ascertain 
the import of the petition in our 
text. 

This cannot be a difficult task. 
The words are simple, intelligible 
and definite. It seems next to im- 
possible to understand them in 
more than one sense. The word 
heart, when used with reference 
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to good and evil, invariably means 
the free, voluntary exercises of 
the man; such as choosing and 
refusing, loving and _ hating.— 
We have no knowledge, either by 
experience or from scripture, of 
any heart, except what consists in 
free, moral exercises and affec- 
tions. ‘To incline the heart, must 
mean the same, as to influence, 
move, or turn the heart; or to 
cause one to put forth certain free, 
voluntary exercises. Toincline the 
heart,is to cause one to choose or re- 
fuse, to love or hate, to be willing or 
unwilling, or to put forth some vol- 
untary exercise, in the view of 
some motive. An evil thing, ina 
moral view, is some sinful, crimin- 
al action, such as is forbidden by 
the law of God, and such as is 
practised by wicked men. That 
this is the meaning of the te;m, 
in the petition before us, is evident 
from the words immediately follow- 
ing: “ Incline not my heart to any 
evil thing, to practice wicked works 
with men that work iniquity.” — 
The plain meaning of David, in 
this petition, seems to have been, 
that God would not cause him to 
choose to practise any kind of 
wickedness. And there is noth- 
ing to set aside this plain, literal 
import of the words. They ap- 
pear, from a careful examination, 
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to correspond, exactly, with the 
original. Understood in this ob- 
vious sense, the petition harmon- 
izes with another of David’s pe- 
titions, in the 119th Psalm, v. 36. 
“Incline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies, and not to covetousness.” 
It also harmonizes with one of the 
petitions in the form of prayer, 
which.our Lord gave to his disci- 
ples, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion; but deliver us from evil.”— 
It is just to conclude, therefore, 
that the literal and natural import 
of the petition in our text, is its 
frue import ; which will more ful- 
ly appear, if we can ascertain, 

If. The propriety of it. 

That this petition, literally un- 
derstood, was altogether proper, 
may appear, from the following 
observations : 

1. The evil, deprecated in this 
petition, is such as every good man 
ought to hate and dread. To have 
a disposition, or inclination of 


heart, to sin against the Holy 


God, break his good law, and 
practise wickedness with the work- 
ers of iniquity, must appear inex- 
pressibly odious and dreadful to 
every good map, in a praying 
frame of soul, as David was, at that 
time. Saints hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, and hate every 
false way. A saint, in the exer- 
cise of holy love to God and his 
law, dreads sin more than misery, 
and desires holiness more than 
happiness. Certainly, therefore, 
it was proper, that David should 
fear and deprecate the evil, from 
which, in this petition, he begs to 
be delivered. 

2. David saw reason to believe, 
that God had power to incline his 
heart to some eyil thing. If he 
had not, it would, indeed, have 
been improper for him to offer such 
& petition. It is absurd to pray 
God not to do, what he cannot do. 
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But David believed, that God had 
power to turn his heart, as he pleas- 
ed. Solomon says, Prov. xxii. lL. 
“The king’s heart (and he was 
himself a king) is in the hand of 
the Lord, as the rivers of water: 
He turneth it whithersoever he 
will.” And David had said, Psal. 
ev. 25. “He (God) turned their 
heart (the heart of the Egyptians) 
to hate his people, to deal subtilly 
with his servants.” So that David 
saw sufficient reason to believe, 
when he uttered the petition im 
our text, that God has the hearts 
of men in his hand, and that he 
had power to incline his heart to 
any evil thing. 

3. David saw reason to believe, 
that God had a right, as well as 
power, to incline his heart to evil, 
as well as to good; when his glory 
and the good of the universe re- 
quired it. He viewed God as hav- 
mg the same right to turn the 
hearts and govern the conduct of 
men, that the potter has to mould 
the clay into different sorts of ves- 
sels. In governing the hearts and 
actions of men, God exercises nei- 
ther justice nor mercy; but only 
displays his sovereign benevelence 
towards himself and the universe. 
He made all things for himself— 
and he hasa right to use all his 
ereatures to promote his own glory, 
in the best manner. If it will be 
more for his glory, that a man 
should obey his law; he hasa right 
to incline his heart to his testimo- 
nies. And, if it will be more for 
his glory, that a man should trans- 
gress his law, he has a right to in- 
cline his heart to some evil thing. 
David never suggested, nor had he 
the least idea, that God did wrong 
in turning the king’s heart as the 
rivers of water; or the hearts of 
the Egyptians to hate his people. 
It is true, for David to offer such 
a petition, as that in the text, would 
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have been mocking God, in the most 
impious manner, had he not be- 
lieved that it was right and holy 
for God, to incline the hearts of 
men to evil, as well as to good.— 
But, this he did believe ; and had 
good reason to believe. Hence, 

4. David saw reason to appre- 
hend, that God might, in faet, in- 
cline his heart to some evil, hate- 
ful, dreadful thing. He knew God 
had inclined the hearts of the Ca- 
naanites, and the hearts of the 
Egyptians, to evil things; yea, 
what is more, he knew, to his sor- 
row, that God had actually inclin- 
ed his own heart to do a most evil, 
wicked thing, which cost the lives 
of thousands of his people ; as we 
are told, 2. Sam. xxiv. l. “ And 
the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved Da- 
vid against them to say, go, num- 
ber Israel and Judah.” He had 
reason, therefore, from his own bit- 
ter experience, to apprehend, that 
God might inchine his heart to some 
evil and abominable thing. I on- 
ly add, 

5. David knew, that his humble, 
fervent petition, would bea good 
reason with God, why he should 
spare him, and not incline his heart 
to any evil thing ; and thus saw the 
propriety and importance of offer- 
ing it up. He had read, how the 
prayers of Moses, Israel and Elijah, 
had prevailed with God: and he 
knew it to be as true then, as it 
was afterwards in the days of the 
apostle, that the effectual, fervent 
prayer of a righteous man, availeth 
much with God ; and will always 
prevail, unless God sees weighty 
reasons to the contrary. Thus, on 
every account, the petition of the 
man after God’s own heart, as re- 
corded in our text, and taken in its 
plain and obvious sense, was alto- 
gether proper, and highly necessa- 
ry and important. It was sucha 
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petition, as it was suitable for such 
a dependant creature as David, to 
offer up, and for such an independ- 
ent, sovereign, and holy God, as 
Jehovah, to hear and accept. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. If it was proper for David toof 
fer the petition in our text ; then it 
is equally proper for all other saints, 
in all ages of the world, to offer the 
same. Moral evil is the same odious, 
criminal and deadly thing, in itself, 
in all places and all perieds of time. 
God is the same sovereign, holy 
and gracious being, yesterday, to- 
day and forever. ‘That petition, 
therefore, which is proper for one 
saint, is proper for al/ saints. All 
other saints are as dependant upon 
God, for all their moral exercises, 
as David was. God has as much 
power, and as good a right, to in- 
cline the hearts of other saints, as 
the heart of the king of Israel, 
to evil things, to practice wick- 
ed works. Other saints have as 
much reason to apprehend, that 
God will incline their hearts to evil, 
as David had. Hence itis equally 
as proper, that all saints should of- 
fer up the petition under considera- 
tion, as it was that David should 
offer it up. 

2. Hf David did right in offering 
the petition in our text; then ail 
other saints ought to offer the same. 
The prayers and praises of the king 
of Israel, recorded im the book of 
Psalms, were designed as patterns 
or models, for saints, in their devo- 
tional exercises, in all sueceeding 
time. It is the duty of all saints to 
sing and pray,in the very spirit of the 
psalms of the sweet singer of Israel. 
Hence, our Lord enjoined it upom 
his disciples, to adopt the pe®*ioa 
in our text, and always to say, in 
substance, in their prayers, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ; but deliver 
us from evil.” 
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All saints ought to believe and 
realize their absolute dependence 
upon God, and his sovereign right 
to turn their hearts, as he turns the 
rivers of water. All saints ought to 
deprecate moral evil, as the most 
hateful and dreadful thing in the 
universe. All saints ought to be 
sensible of the danger of being in- 
clined to moral evil, and of the im- 
portance and prevalence of humble, 
fervent prayer. They should, each 
one, therefore, daily offer up the 
petition, “ Lord, incline not my 
heart to any evil thing.” If saints 
would, more generally and more 
constantly and more sincerely, of- 
fer up this petition ; there is rea- 
son to believe, that they would less 
frequently fall into sin, to the dis- 
honour of religion, and the wound- 
ing of their own souls: For Christ 
hath said, that ‘‘ the Father giveth 
the Holy Spirit to thei that ask 
him.” But, 

3. If the petition under consid- 
eration, be so proper and impor- 
tant, as we have ;—Then 
those Christians, who refuse to 
adopt it, have great reason to ap- 
prehend that God will correct them 
for their neglect, by inclining them 
to such presumptuous sins, as will 
expose them to shame and sorrow. 
If they will not be convinced of their 
entire dependence, God may take 
some effectual and severe method 
to teach ittothem. If they will 
not acknowledge God’s sovereign- 
ty over them; he may see it nec- 
essary to exhibit it to them in an 
awful manner. It is not improba- 
ble, that the heart of David wasin- 
clined to number the people and 
to sin in the matter of Uriah, to 
convince him of his absolute de- 
pencence upon God, to bring him 
humbly and devoutly to. acknowl- 
edge the divine sovereignty, and 
constantly and fervently to pray, 
* Keep back thy servant from pre- 
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sumptuous sins ; let them not have 
dominion over me—lIncline my 
heart unto thy testimonies, and not 
to covetousness—Incline not my 
heart to any evil thing, to practice 
wicked works with men that work 
iniquity.’ Peter was once so fool- 
ish, as to trust in his own heart; 
but his foul and profane denial of 
his Lord, convinced him, it is pre- 
sumed, that it is not in man that 
walketh, to direct his steps. Let 
those, who imagine that the way of 
man is in himself, that they possess 
an independent, self-determining 
power of will, remember David, 
Peter, and themselves, and no lon- 
ger trust their own hearts. Let 
them consider, that they are not 
sufficient ef themselves to think 
any thing, and pray for the Holy 
Spirit to work in them to will and 
to do that which is pleasing to God ; 
lest, to convince thenr of their de- 
pendence and humble them for 
their self-sufficiency, he should 
‘cause them to err from his ways, 
harden their hearts from his fear, 
and draw them away with the 
wicked, and with the workers of 
iniquity.’ 

4. If saints ought to adopt the 
petition in our text; then they 
ought to be willing to have their 
hearts inclined to evil, whenever 


that shall be most for the glory of 
God and the good of the universe. 
The petition implies, that God has 
aright to incline the heartsof saints 
to evil, whenever his glory demands 
it. This right must be cordially 
acknowledged by all whe adopt 


this petition. The glory of God 
does require, that the hearts of all 
saints should sometimes be inclin- 
ed to evil: This is evident from 
his sanctifying them but imperfect- 
ly, in this life. And ought not 
saints to value the glory of God 
above all things else? Besides, 
prayer is begging, not demanding 
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All sincere prayer implies an ac- 
knowledgment of God's right to 
withhold the thing prayed for, anda 
an that he should withhold 

t, if he Saints, there- 
fore, cannot sincerely adopt the pe- 
tition in our text, unless they do 
feel entirely willing, that God 
should incline their hearts to evil ; 
if his own 
his kingdom require it. 

5. We may learn, that there may 
be a holy willingness to be unholy. 
This some positively deny ; 
others are slow of heart to under- 
stand and They think, 
and sometimes say, that to be wil- 
ling, in any and on any ac- 
count, to be unholy, must imply a 
love to sin and an aversion to ho- 
liness, which is sinful and criminal 
in any rational creature. But, we 
have seen, that saints may and 
ought to pray, that God would not 
incline them to sin, or make them 
unholy; which involves a willing- 
ness, that he should do this, if he 
sees it best; since it is impossib ble 
to pray for any thing, without sub- 
mission to the will of God. ‘That 


sees best. 


and 


believe. 


sense 


person does not pray, but demands, 
who does not 


or rather commands, 
feel willing to be denied his request, 
whatever it may be, if God shall 
see it best to deny him. 

But, if saints, when they pray 
that God weuld not incline them 
to any evil thing, feel willing to be 
thus inclined, if the glory of God 
require it; this must be a holy wil- 
lingness; for that cannot be unholy, 
which is necessarily included in a 
good and acceptable prayer. The 
truth is, that such a_ willingness 
does not imply love to sin, but su- 
preme love to God. When the 
saint prays, that his heart may hot 
be inclined to any evil thing, he 
hates every false way, and greatly 
desires to be made perfect and com- 
plete in all the will of God. Why 
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should he, or how can he pray to be 
delivered from that, which he loves? 
And, while the saint thus prays, he 
feels willing to be denied his re- 
only on condition, that the 
glory of Ged requires it. He ex- 
ercises self-denial, and is ready to 
make any sacrifice of his private 
1, which the divine glory may 
require. The language of his heart 
is, let the glory of God be promot- 
ed and the interest of his kingdom 
advanced, whatever evil, natural or 
moral, this may render it necessary 
for me to unde ‘rgo. Such a wil- 
lingness to be unholy, is truly dis- 
interested, and the very opposite of 
that selfishness, in which all sin 
consists. Saints never hate sin or 
love God more, than when they 
pray, as David did in our text ; with 
a willingness to be denied their re- 
quest, if God shall see fit. But if, 
when putting up this petition, they 
should feel unwilling to sacrifice 
their own good, to promote the glo- 
ry of God and the greatest good of 
his kingdom ; this would be a self- 
and therefore, a sinful unwil- 
lingness, involving in it the essence 
of enmity against God. There not 
only may be a holy willingness to 
be unholy , but it is manifest, there 
can be no holiness, which does not 
include such a willingness. Hence, 

6. We may infer, that it is pos- 
for saints to be willing to be 
damned. This many deny: and 
the most plausible reason they as- 
this; that damnation in- 
cludes a state of everlasting sin and 
enmity and this is a 
state, in which saints, in the exer- 
cise of holiness, cannot, on any 
consideration, be willing to be 
placed. 

But this reasoning, however 
plausible, comprises tvro mistakes. 
First. It is not true, that damna- 
tion, strictly speaking, includes ev- 
erlasting sin and enmity against 
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against Ged; 
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God. Damnation is the curse of 
the law. But, if dammation did in- 
elude endless sin and rebellion; 
still, Secondiy, Saints might, in the 
exereise of holiness, feel willing to 
be in such a state. 

As all, who are finaily lost, will 
remain forever in their sins, and 
forever hate and curse God; we 
admit that a willingness to be dain- 
ned, does involve a willmgness to 
be made forever sinful, as well as 
miserable. But, since, as we have 
seen, there may and must be a holy 
willingness, to be unholy ; it is just 
as easy to see, how saints, in the 
exercise of holiness, should be wil- 
ling to have their hearts forever in- 
clined to evil, as how they should 
be willing to be punished, with ev- 
erlasting destruction. All that is 
unplied in either, is real se/f-denial, 
or supreme love to God. 

And, as saints may, so all saints 
must feel willing to be cast off for- 
ever, upon supposition the glory of 
God and the good of his great king- 
dom require it. 

And this ts a supposition, which 
every saint must make, when he 
has not the full assurance of hope ; 

supposition, which every sinner 
must make, when he first submits 
himself to God; for no one, until 
he has submitted to God, ean have 
evidence, that he shall not be cast 
off forever. 

7. In the hght of what has been 
said, the condition of impenitent 
sinners, appears to be very danger- 
ous and alarming. God has their 
hearts in hishand. He has aright 
to incline them to all evil. They 
dispute his sovereignty, love their 
sins, and will not pray for the Holy 
Spirit to turn them from sin to ho- 
liness. There is great reason, 
therefore, to apprehend, that God 
will continue to harden their hearts, 
incline thern to evil, and cause 
them, freely and voluntarily, to 
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treasure up wrath against the day 
of wrath, and to work out theirown 
destruction. He certainly will, 
unless contrary to their desires and 
endeavours, the prayers of saints 
prevail with the Holy Spirit, to turn 
them from darkness to light, from 
enmity to love, and from the power 
ef Satan to God; which, may God 
of his infinite merey grant, for the 
sake of his dear Son, our Lord and 
Saviour, to whom be glory forever, 
AMEN. 
ees 
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THE GOSPEL. 
The pecoliar excellence, and 
one ef the peculiar characteristics 
of divine truth, is its unrivalled 
simplicity. The first and funda- 
mental principles of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ are adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the unlearned, as well as 
the learned. Such is the native 
transparency and majesty of these 
principles, that the simple state- 
ment of them invariably carries 
conviction, to all sober minds, of 
their truth and mmportance. The 
charaeter of God is made manifest 
by his works, and by his word. 
There is no person among the he- 
roes and patriots of our race, whose 
character has been so fully display- 
ed. ‘Though he is a spirit, yet, 
“The invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are elear- 
ly seen,” being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Gedhead.” His re- 
quirements are founded on the most 
plain and obvious principles of mor- 
al rectitude, and are just what eve- 
ry moral agent would naturally ex- 
pect, from his own sense of right, 
as well as from his knowledge of 
the divine character. The nature 
of moral virtue, the nature and ill 
desert of sin, and the ground of 
mora! obligation, are as easily ap- 
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prehended, as the plainest princi- 
ples in any art or science whatev- 
er. The way of salvation through 
the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
though it was above the invention 
of creatures, is agreeable to every 
person’s sense of public justice: 
The truth of these remarks is cor- 
roborated by facts. Children have 
often learned the first principles 
of divine truth, before they have 


understood the first principles of 


Mathematics, of Astronomy, of Na- 
tural Philosophy, or any of the arts 
and sciences. Many have been 


taught the elementary principles of 


before they could 
The heathen na- 


true religion, 
read or write. 


tions were generally in a state of 


rude barbarism, who heard, under- 
stood, and savingly believed the 
gospel which was taught them by 
the apostles. No system of error 
ean be understood with so little in- 
tellectual effort. 

It is proposed, in this essay, to 
state some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of true religion, and show 
why they are so easy to be under- 
stood. 

The existence of a God, who is 
the first cause of all things, and his 
infinite authority, and universal 
providence over all creatures, is 
perhaps the first and most obvious 
truth in the universe. This is as- 
serted in the phrase, “ his eternal 
power and Godhead,” which the 
imspired apostle affirms, is obvieus 
from the works of God. ‘The most 
barbarous nations, in certain cir- 
cumstances, have acknowledged 
this truth. The existence and su- 
premacy of God are manifested by 
the works of creation, and the 
events of providence. 

The fact, that “the Lord hath 
made all things for himself,’ and 
that “ for Ais pleasure they are and 
were created,” naturally follows 


from the proposition, that God is 
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the first cause of all things.— 
There was no other being in the 
universe for whom God could 
have made all things. No intel- 
ligent man forms any thing, with- 
out some end in view. And 
ean we believe that Ged would 
have commenced his labours with- 
out some wise and good design? 
We see evidence of design in all 
his works of creation; and the in- 
ference follows, irresistibly, that he 
has a design in the government of 
all things. But what design can, 
what design ought to fill the mind 
of the Eternal, in creating and 
causing all things? Nothing short 
of securing the greatest amount of 
general good, which centres in his 
own glory. If therefore God re- 
gards the greatest, wisest, and best 
object, he must have made all 
things for himself, and he must 
form and govern all creatures and 
all their actions for himself. This 
is the natural dietate of every per- 
son’s reason, and agrees with the 
language of scripture. 

The infinite and immutable per- 
fections of God, is an elementary 
principle of true religion. These 
are impressed upon our minds by 
his works. The existenee of ob- 
jects, and the revolutions in na- 
ture, fill us with a sense of his in- 
finite power ; the existence, capac~- 
ities and enjoyments of creatures, 
evince his goodness. These per- 
fections render him supreme in 
respect to creatures, and give him 
the throne of the universe. They 
give him authority to give law, and 
a right to bind all ereatures to con- 
stant obedience. 

The absolute and entire depend- 
ence of all creatures on God for 
their existence, actions and mo- 
tions, is another obvious and ele- 
mentary principle of true religion. 
There is nothing that we appre- 
hend earlier, than the fact, that 
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every thing must have a cause of 
its existence. We hear the in- 
quiry from the lisping voice of 
childhood, who made all these ob- 
jects which appear? Nothing is 
more natural, than to reason from 
effect to cause. There is no idea 
more familiar to us, than that of 
our natural dependence on God 
for life, breath, and all things. We 
are almost involuntarily impressed 
with the truth, that “we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think any 
thing as of ourselves, but our suffi- 
ciency is of God.” We are con- 
scious of acting, and we know that 
we move ; but from our reason and 
from revelation, we know, that we 
are dependant on God for our ac- 
tions and motions, and that his 
agency stands in the relation of 
cause, to all our actions and mo- 
tions. This is the voice of reason 
and of divine revelation. How 
the agency of God operates in mov- 
ing matter or mind, we cannot 
But the fact, that 


comprehend. 
he does do it, we can easily appre- 


hend. We can also see the utili- 
ty and necessity of second causes. 
It is plain, that no person can 
choose, without having an object 
of choice presented to his mind. 
The wisdom of the First Cause 
appears in the existence, variety 
and disposal of second causes ;— 
but no person can see how second 
causes can be the first cause of any 
action or motion, because this is 
absurd. 

The moral agency of all depend- 
ant rational creatures, is another 
plain and obvious truth. Of this 
we have infallible evidence, be- 
cause we are conscious of its truth. 
We are conscious of choosing, and 
no person ever looks any farther 
in himself, than the choice, for 
moralagency. To say free choice, 
or free will, does not simplify mor- 
al agency in the least; but is a 
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senseless tautology. No per- 
son ever looks any farther for guilt 
in himself, or in others, than a sin- 
ful choice, or a wicked intention. 

In connexion with the moral a- 
gency of mankind, may men- 
tioned their natural ability to do 
their whole duty perfectly. This 
is the foundation of all law, and of 
all moral obligation. It consists 
in those natural talents which are 
essential to moral agency, and 
which enable all moral agents to 
do their whole duty to God and 
man, whether they have any heart 
to do it or not. ‘This is one of the 
most obvious truths conceivable. 
To deny it mocks all common 
sense, as well as insults our own 

Unless sinners had 
and “ ears to hear,” 
or natural ability to see and hear, 
no persen could help perceiving 
that it would be unjust and absurd 
to require them to see and hear, 
either literally, or in the figurative 
sense of these scriptural require- 
ments. It is absurd to suppose, 
that a good heart is a natural tal- 
ent; because a good heart is vir- 
tually all that can be required. 

The moral obligation of man- 
kind to do right in all things, is an 
elementary truth in the gospel 
scheme. This we feel, in conse- 
quence of our natural conscience, 
which is a part of our rational and 
immortal existence No moral 
agent can help knowing, and oc- 
casionally feeling, that he ought to 
love infinite excellence for its own 
sake, that he ought to submit to 
just authority which is over him, 
that he ought to love his neighbour 
as himself, that he ought to be 
grateful for acts of kindness, that 
all selfishness is wrong and ought to 
be avoided, and consequently that 
he ought to do nothing inconsistent 
with any of these duties. Every 
moral agent has a moral sense, by 


be 


consciousness. 
* eyes to see,” 
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consulting which he is capable of 


constantly knowing his duty im ev- 
ery respect. This knowledge of 
right and wrong binds every moral 
agent to do right, and avoid doing 
wrong. It is a divine and infalli- 
ble maxim, that “he that knoweth 
to de wood and doeth it not, to him 
it is‘sim.’’ Our knowledge of the 
divine supremacy and authority, 
binds us to constant submission to 
his will.. Our knowledge of the 
divine perfections, binds us to love 
God, and confide in him with all 
our hearts and strength, constant- 
ly. Our knowledge of the divine 
favours to us, binds us to constant 
gratitude. Our knowledge of the 
divine will, binds us to constant 
obedience. Our knowledge of our 
own sinfulness, binds us to con- 
stant repentance and self-abase- 
ment. Every natural talent, and 
every divine favour, creates cor- 
responding obligation to use it, in 
the divime service. 

That all moral goodness consists 
in the various modificatioas of dis- 
interested affection, is an obvious 
anid elementary principle of true 
religion. All our actions are either 
selfish or disinterested ; but who 
can believe, that there is any mor- 
al excellence in selfishness? Our 
consciences never approve of sel- 
fishness, but only of benevolent af- 
fections. According to the serip- 
tures, love is the fulfilling of the 
law. And as all selfishness, and 
especially all religious selfishness, 
is condemned by our Saviour, who 
is an infallible interpreter of the 
divine law, we know that nothing 
but disinterested love can fulfil it. 
Indeed our Saviour hath expressly 
affirmed, that this is the sum and 
substance of what is required, in 
both the law and gospel. No lan- 
guage can define disinterested love 
more fully and accurately than the 
phrase, “thou shalt love the Lord 

iI 
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thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself ;” and we are 
informed, that on these two com- 
mands, hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Some, indeed, affirm, 
that we may have some moral good- 
ness without being willing to. give 
up a less temporal or eternal good 
of our own, for the glory of God, 
or for the greater good of others: 
but this is absurd; for this is the 
very principle upon which all true 
obedience to the divine law is 
founded, Dr. Bly, in a late ser- 
mon published in the Philadelphi- 
an, has remarked, with much bet- 
ter logic than appears in the ser- 
mon generally, ‘‘ that a true Christ- 
ian must be willing to perish for 
the glory of God, is a legitimate in- 
ference from the proposition, that 
all righteousness consists in the 
disinterested love of universal be- 
ing.” If the disinterested love of 
Paul and Moses, led the one to be 
willmg to be ‘accursed from 
Christ,” and the other to be willing 
‘to be blotted out of the book of life,’ 
merely for the sake of the salvation 
of their brethren ; most certainly 
they ought to have been willing to 
have endured as much sel¢denial, 
if necessary to promote the glory of 
God. Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive, that disinterested love can 
be the least selfish, or that any mod- 
iheation of selfishness ca be right 
in the sight of God or man. = This 
will be more obvious from the exis- 
tence of another elementary truth: 

That all selfishness is sin. As 
early as we know any thing respect- 
ing right and wrong, we know that 
selfishness is wrong. Satan could 
not have conceived of a charge 
better adapted to refute the divine 
declaration respecting the moral ex- 
ceilence of Job, than to aceuse him 
of selfishness in al] his religion.— 
The bitterest enemies of missions, 
never attempt to bring a higher 
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charge against those who afe engag- 
ed in missionary exertions, than to 
accuse them of labouring for the 
sake of honour,and glory and wealth, 
which are selfish motives. It is im- 
possible to bring a more degrading 
charge against any person, than to 
accuse him of perfect and constant 
selfishness. Those who believe 
there is nothing in religion, draw 
their inference from the assumed 
maxim, that religion is al] selfish. 

‘That selfishness is the essence of 
moral depravity, is the language of 
common sense, and agrees with the 
universal practice of mankind, as 
well as with the scriptures, which 
represent it as the reod ofall evil.— 
Every child adopts this maxim, 
when he complains of injury ; which 
proves, that we know that selfish- 
ness is wrong, as early as we know 
any thing respecting moral conduct. 

The doctrine of tuture rewards 
and punishments, agrees with the 
common apprehensions of mankind. 
Though we are dependant on divine 
revelation, fora knowledge of the 
fature destiny of creatures; yet 
what is revealed respecting this sub- 
ject, agrees with the spontaneous 
dietates ofevery person’s reason and 
conscience. Sin and suffering are 
connected by the plainest, princi- 
ples of justice and righteousness. 
No person can help feeling, that 
sin deserves punishment. This 
feeling is impressed upon us in 
childhood, in youth, and especially 
in seasons of danger and death.— 
From the obvious perfections and 
feelings of God, we should natarally 
expect, that he would make a differ- 
ence between the holy and profane, 
‘* between him that serveth God and 
him that serveth him not.” 

These first principles of true re- 
ligion, are some of the most plain 
and obvious truths in the scriptures, 
or inthe system of natural theology. 
Indeed, they are so obvious, that the 
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sacred writers generally take them 
for granted, whenever they are 
treatin’: on subjects of a moral na- 
ture. This is the case whenever 
appeals are made to the conscience. 
And human authorities always adopt 
these truths, or the substance of 
them, as the basis of all law, and of 
all moral obligation. These are the 
sincere milk of the word of life, 

which is adapted to the capacity and 
apprehension of babés in knowl- 

edge : and it is easy to see several 
reasons why they are so easily ap- 
prehended. Some of these | shall 
mention, in the sequel of this essay. 

| T'o be continued. | 


—> 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
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a, es 
Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end. 


There can be no doubt that the 
word government here implies the 


administration of the affairs of 
Christ’s kingdom and the displays 
of wisdom, majesty and goodness 
which it involves. And peace in 
the Old Testament is frequently us- 
ed to denote prosperity, and here it 
implies the whole happiness of 
Christ’s kingdom. Governmem and 
peace, as they are here wsed, stand 
related to each other, as cause and 
effect. Wherever Christ extends 
his reign, the empire of peace and 
happiness is enlarged and confirm- 
ed. Happiness is the end of his 
government, and we may consider 
the one as implying the other.— 
The sense of the text then is this, 
that Christ’s government, implying 
all the displays of God’s perfections, 
whieh are made in its administra- 
tion, and the happiness produced 
by it, is eternally to increase. 

God, in his infinite wisdom, did 
not choose to set up his kingdom in 
all its perfection, at the beginning 
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But having planted it as a grain of 
mustard seed, he ordained to pro- 
mote its growth by perceptible de- 
grees, in order that the glory of 
his power and goodness may be seen 
at every succeeding step, and thus 
a more full and vivid impression be 
made on his intelligent creatures. 
If God could have accomplished all 
the ends of his kingdom by a single 
effort of omnipotence, this one 
event could not bring out to view 
so much of the skill and power of 
the great efficient cause, as would a 
succession of connected events.— 
In this present system, omnipotence 
and omniscience are, as it were, an- 
alyzed and exhibited in their parts ; 
and thus brought down nearer to 
our comprehension. The perfec- 
tions of God are exhibited in ten 
thousand modes and forms, of 
which otherwise we must have been 
ignorant. As God is brought out 
to view ia the results which he 
brings from the opposite principles 
which he has given to matter; so 
fromthe continual triumphs of the 
principles of his kingdom over those 
of darkness—from his bringing or- 
der from confusion, good from evil, 
and light from darkness, is he shed- 
ding around the lustre of his per- 
fections. 

The sentiment ofthe text is fully 
exemplified in the history of the 
past. The progress of the Church 
on the whole has ever been increas- 
img. The first ray of celestial light, 
which greeted fallen man, has, un- 
obstructed and unclouded, been 
continually spreading and brighten- 
ning into perfect day. But in pro- 
phetic perspective, we can behold 
a still more glorious i increase—can 
behold a day in which the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
seven-fold as the light of seven days, 
in oneday. The present glory of 
the Church is but the morning star, 
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the precurser of millennial splen- 
dours. In prophetic vision, we can 
see thrones crumbling, and empires 
dissolving, and their elements com- 
bining to enlarge and confirm the 
realms ofthe Prince of Peace, till all 
nations under the whole heavens 
shall be subject to his government ; 
and then the Church shall continue 
to increase with the population of 
the world, till the end of a thousand 
years, till the winding up this earth- 
ly scene, till all its members are 
collected into one body, and their 
stations fixed for eternity. 
And even now its increase has 
not come to an end. Follow iton 
through the trackless abyss of eter- 
nity, and it shall continue to in- 
crease. I do not say it will increase 
in numbers. Happiness is its end, 
and an increase of happiness is ali 
that is essential. And the nature 
of the human soul lays a foundation 
for an eternal increase of happiness. 
It is im its nature progressive in all 
its faculties. No bounds can be set 
to its improvement in knowledge. 
Every new idea which it gains is an 
accession to its strength. And it 
cannot rest till it has compassed all 
things with their qualities and rela- 
tions throughout the universe—til! 
it has measured the heights and 
depths of infinity. And itscapaci- 
ty for happiness will keep pace with 
its intellectual powers, The facul- 
ties of reasog are the inlets of pleas- 
ure or pain & the soul, according as 
they are directed by holiness or sin. 
And every new idea which enters 
the mind of the perfectly holy, 
brings a new occasion of joy. So 
long then as there is any thing to be 
learned of Gad and his works, so 
long will the soul be rising higher 
and higher in wisdom and bliss.— 
Ofcourse, so surely as God is infi- 
nite, so surely will the increase of 
its happiness be infinite. 
And the same truth is confirmed 
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by another principle of our nature. 
The soul of man is never satisfied 
with its present condition. In ad- 
versity, it is looking forward toa 
deliverance; and in the height of 
prosperity, it is ever aspiring after 
greater good. Human happiness 
canbe permanent no longer than it 
ison the increase. This is true of 
men, without regard to character or 
condition. This principle sancti- 
fication does not destroy, and it 
belongs to the saints in heaven as 
well as those on earth. But if so, 
there can be no happiness in heav- 
en, unless there is constant increase 
of it. Weare sure then, that the 
capacities and happiness of every 
saint in heaven, will increase with- 
out end. The mind enlarging its 
powers will be multiplying the sour- 
of its enjoyment. Hourly as it 
expands, it will be bringing within its 
reach something new of the myste- 
ries and works of God; something 
to start a new thrill of joy, and to 
swelltoa higher strain the eternal 
song. ‘The range of mental vision 
will net cease to extend itself, till it 
shall embrace all objects, with their 
qualities and relations—till it has 
chased away the cloud of every mys- 
tery—till all existences, animate and 
inanimate, created and uncreated, 
beceme so many never-failing sour- 
cesofenjoyment. It may then be 
said of the subjectsof this kingdom, 
that all things are theirs—the uni- 
verse is eventually to be subject to 
them. In this sense it is true, that 
the government and peace of Christ 
shall increase,through interminable 
aes, 

And that it is not true in a still 
higher sense, we are not able to de- 
cide. The visible creation is com- 
prised in Christ’s government ; and 
it cannot be proved,that there is not 
a constant increase to this, and that 
other worlds innumerable are not 
yet to be created, all subject to the 


ces 
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dominion of Christ. The resour- 
ces of the infinite God are sufficient 
for the creation of worlds and sys- 
tems, without end. And who can 
tell, that he will not, when raised to 
the heights of heaven, behold the, 
creating power of God exerted— 
behold worlds and suns starting in- 
to existence in the. now trackless 
void, peopled with life, intelligence 
and happiness. 

In view of this subject, it is ob- 
vious to remark the fearful condit- 
ion of the wicked. ‘They have en- 
listed in a cause which is sure to 
fail, and under a leader who is even 
now in chains, under darkness, re- 
served for a more fearful destruc- 
tion. So surely as the cause of 
Christ will finally prevail, so surely 
will that of satan be overthrown.— 
And every step of the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom is an encroach- 
ment upon the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Christ is to bring to the 
advancement of his kingdom all the 
resources of earth and heaven and 
hell, and (what is more than all) 
of his own omnipotence. In the 
same way that all things will con- 
tribute to the increase of the bles- 
sedness of the saints in heaven, will 
they increase the pains ofthe damn- 
ed in hell, The same things-will 
be sources of pleasure to the one 
and of torment to the other. While 
one enjoys a universe more and 
more, as his powers expand, the 
other feels its weight pressing him 
deeper in hell. 

And on the other hand, how glo- 
rious are the prospects of the citi- 
zens of Zion. ‘They have the pros- 
pect of security from danger, ulti- 
mate success in the grand pursuit of 
life, and happiness enough to fil! 
the vast and eternally expanding 
desires of the soul. His prospects 
are those of Christ’s kingdom ; and 
he must increase, stand 6r fall with 
that, As he advances in this life 
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his graces and happiness will in- 
crease; and after millions of millions 
of ages of increasing joy shall have 
gone, an eternalweight of glory is 
before him. 

And hence we see the difference 
between the righteous and the wick- 
ed. There is a mark in the char- 
acter of every individual, which in 
the view of God exhibits a distine- 
tion, broad as infinity. And 
difference is daily increasing. The 
one is growing more holy, and the 
other more sinful. Wecan con- 
ceive of a period, when they will be 
as different in character and con- 
dition, as Gabriel and Satan—of a 
time, when one perhaps enjoys more 
than a world now enjoys, and the 
other endures more than a world 
can nowendure. This difference 
does not begin till the heart of the 
onelis renewed. Then it commen- 
ces,\and goes on, widening and 
widehing, as long as eternal ages 
go round. 

Here we learn the supreme val- 
ue of the soul. The thought that 
it is to exist, in happiness or mise- 
ry cowplete, and without end, is 
enough to raise its value above 
thatofworlds. But with whatshall 
it be compared, when we reflect,that 
it is eternally to increase in happi- 
nessor misery. In searching for 
a measure to a subject like this, we 
cannot stop shortof infinity.’ Nay, 
“should ave heap infinite upon infi- 
nite, and multiply infinite by infi- 
nite,” we should scarcely express 
it. Select a soul from yonder 
throng, who belongs to Christ ; fol- 
low him through life and to heaven, 


this 


and then tell how much one hour of 


joy like his is worth—then mark 
how that quantity hourly grows as 
the soul rises through endless grada- 
tions of wisdom and knowledge.— 


Direct your eye up the acclivity of 


a million of years, and what is it 
then? and a million farther, and 
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what is it then? follow it to the 
farthest stretch of human con- 
ception, and what is it then ? fol- 
low it till it can enjoy more in one 
hour, than all created existence 
have yet enjoyed ; and then tel] me 
ifsuch a soul is not worth a few ex- 
ertions to save. And if this is net 
enough, fix upon an unhappy soul, 
who is the subject of God’s wrath, 
and follow it down through similar 
gradations, down to the lowest 
depths, to the botomless pit, till it 
has a devil’s heart and adevi!l’s tor- 
ments ; and then tell me if sucha 
doom is not worth escaping. 

To conclude, I remark the fu- 
ture glory of the Church. The 
time is fast approaching, when the 
glories ofall lands shall flow into her, 
and all earthly royalty shall yield her 
homage. And when‘all her glories 
here shall be gathered in, she 
shall be transplanted to the new 
Jerusalem, to live in eternally grow- 
ing splendour. But my thought 
now fixes on. one individual of 
the Church. Whatever may have 
been his condition here, the first 
moment he enters heaven, he is 
invested with all the honours of 
a king and priest to God. But 
where shall | find a metaphor. to 
depict that eternally brightenning 
rainbow of glory which encircles his 
crown. There isone glory of the 
sun, another of the moon, another 
of the stars. Shall it be compared 
to either of these? No, for it is 
destined to outshine them all. At 
first, like a star, it is comparatively 
small, but it rises and enlarges and 
giows through an endless increase. 

P.C. 
eagle 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 


SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE, 
Mr. Enitor— 
It may not be known to seme ef your 


readers, that a Society was instituted at 
Boston, in the year 1812, by the pame 
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of Toe MassAcnvuse?ts Society For 
Tue SUPPRESSION oF INTEMPE ANCE, 
whose ebject, as stated in the Constitu- 
tion, is fo disceunlenance and suppress 
the too free use of ardent spirits, and ils 
kindred vices, profaneness and gaming, 
and io encourage and promote lempe- 
rence and geneal morality. “ All 
Clergyinen of this Commonwealth, are 
considered as members, on their giving 
notice of their desire of becoming such, 
orsubscribing the Constitution.” The 
Constitution was early subscribed by a 
large number of respectable gentlemen, 
in various parts of the State, including 
the then District of Maine ; 
whom may be mentioned, of those since 
deceased, Governors Strong and Brooks, 
Hon. Samuel Dexter, and Rev. Docts. 
Lathrop, Parish, and Worcester. This 
Society hold their Annual Meeting in 
Boston, on Friday next after the Gene- 
ral Election; at which a Sermon, or 
Address, is delivered before them. Each 
Sermon or Address, delivered on this oc- 
easion, is printed, together with the 
Annual Report of the Board of Council. 
The following extracts are from the very 
appropriate and well-written Address, 
atthe thirteenth anniversary of the Soci- 
ety, May, 1825, by John Ware, M. D. 
of Boston, and from the appendages to 
the same. PHILANDRR. 


among 


Extracts from Dr. Ware's Ad- 
dress. 

“The first object which we 
should endeavour to effect, is to 
produce a radical change im the 
opinions and customs of society in 
general, and of some classes in par- 
ticular, with regard to the use of 
those articles which are capable of 
being made the means of intemper- 
ance. 

It is an impression, almost uni- 
versal among the labouring classes, 
indeed I may say among all classes, 
that ardent spirits, if not absolutely 
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necessary, are at least of great use 
and importance, as a support dur- 
ing labour, and that, moderately 
used, they are a salutary, or at 
worst, innocent stimulus. It is, I 
trust, scarcely necessary to say, that 
no impression can be more un- 
founded, no opinion more fatally 
false, than that which attributes to 
spirituous liquors, any power, of pro- 
moting bodily strength, or support- 
ing the system under labour and fa- 
tige. Experience has in all quar- 
ters most abundantly proved the con- 
trary. None labour so constantly, so 
cheerfully, and with so little ex- 
haustion, as those, who entirely ab- 
stain—none endure so well hard- 
ships and exposure, the inclemen- 
cy of weather,and the vicissitudes of 
season. 

But, there is another notion with 
regard to the use of ardent spirits, 
which is, if possible, more unfound- 
ed, and the custom arising from it 
more inexcusable. I mean the 
notion, that they are ever innocent, 


salutary, or proper, as a refresh- 


ment, in a state of health. The 
evil which results from it, is that 
it brings the means of indulgence 
inte common use ; it gives them 
currency ; they are looked upon as 
an article of common household 
necessity, to be resorted to at pleas- 
ure, without condemnation, with- 
out deliberation, without discrimi- 
nation.—With what consistency 
can he censure so deeply the excu- 
ses of the less informed and enlight- 
ened classes, when the higher set 
them the example, by indulgences, 
which only their better education, 
or their regard for character, pre- 
vent from leading them into habits 
equally pernicious? It is not enough 
that we discountenance intempe- 
rance—we must discountenance all 
those things, which, either direct- 
ly or indireetly, promote it, 

A second object, which it appears 
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almost essentially necessary to ef- 
fect, is an increase in the price, at 
which ardent spirits may be pro- 
cured, either by @ tax upon their 
sale, or by an excise upon their 
manufacture, and a duty upon 
their importation. 

It can hardly be doubted, that to 
their cheapness, as mach or more 
than to any cause, is to be attributed 
the prevalence of intemperance.— 
‘There is no point of view, in which 
this circumstance has not a most un- 
favourable influence. It gives double 
force to the operation of all other 
causes. The poorest, the meanest 
man has within his reach ample 
means for procuring ardent spirits. 


It will follow then, ifthe remarks, 
which have been made,are founded 
in fact, that two things are to be 
brought about, before we can hope 
for any very decided diminution of 
habits of intemperance—a change 
in the opinion and habits of soci- 
ety with regard to the necessity and 
propriety of the common use of ar- 
dent spirits—and such an increase 
in the price, as shall render them 
difficult of access. The last of 
these purposes, it is within the 
power of government, and of gover- 
ment only, to effect. But, it is 
questionable, whether the arm of 
authority be strong enough to carry 
into operation throughout our coun- 
try, a law calculated to raise, in any 
considerable degree, the price of 
an article, which is almost univer- 
sally considered as one of the me- 
cessaries of life. In a country like 
ours, where the measures of govern- 
ment can only be an expression of 
the sentiments of the people, it fol- 
lows almost of course, that the peo- 
ple must be enlightened, before leg- 
islators and rulers can be expected 
to take decisive measures upon a 
subject like this. 


The first step, then, is to produce 
a sufficient im presston in society. of 
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the nature and extent of the evils of 
intemperance, to induce it to sanc- 
tion, or at least to tolerate legisla- 
tive interference. And there are 
many considerations growing out 
of the influence which the preva- 
lence of this vice has upon the 
wealth, the prosperity, and the char- 
acter of a nation, which might be 
urged with great force, both upon 
the government and people, to eon- 
vince them that this object isof na- 
tional importance—considerations, 
which will readily suggest them- 
selves to every lover of his country, 
to every one who prizes her respec- 
tability, her virtue, her national 
character. These considerations 
are most imperious and urgent.— 

The very nature of our political in- 

stitutions, gives to the subject a 

new and overwhelming importance. 

Wherethe people goveritthemsel ves, 

how essential it is to the stability, 

the order, the prosperity of society, 
that they should be virtuous and 
intelligent! The members who 
represent the interests, will repre- 
sent also the character and the 
habits of their constituents. And 
what will be the termination of the 
experiment, which is here making 
of free institutions and a popular 
syster of government, if as our 
prosperity increases, and our means 
enlarge, we find our population de- 
generating in morals, becoming in- 
temperate, debased and profligate ? 
Chat this is no chimerical appre- 
hension, no groundless fear,is indi- 
cated by innumerable circumstan- 
ces. Already, in the councils of 
our nation, has one of its ablest rep- 
resentatives uttered his fearful an- 

ticipation, that we were becoming a 

nation of drun kards,? 

Extracts from the Report of the 
Massachusetts Society for the 
suppressien of Inte mperance. 

“Tt will be recollec ted, that the 
members of this Seciety, at their 
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last annual meeting, pledged .them- 
selves to each other, to refrain from 
allowing their own labourers in the 
free use of ardent spirits, while in 
their employment; and that pre- 
viously a correspondence had been 
commenced with some of the Ag- 
riculturf{ Societies on this subject. 
It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port, that, at a late meeting of the 
“ Philadelphia Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture,” it was unani- 
mously resolved, “That a gold 
medal, of the value of fifty dollars, 
be offered as a premium to the per- 
son, who shall conduct the busi- 
ness of a farm in Pennsylvania, on 
the largest scale, for two years, 
without using, or suffering ardent 
spirits to be used on his property, 
unless the same be prescribed by 
a physician.” 

“To conclude their Report, 
your Committee would repeat the 
long known, ofien repeated, and 
humiliating fact, that intemperance 
is the greatest cause of crimes 
among us, and is found to precede 


or accompany most instances of 


As- 


commitment in our prisons. 
saults and batteries almost always 
originate in this ; and the enormous 
burden of expense for the poor, 
is the result of it, in a very*great 
degree. 

As some of the means, which 
they would recommend (for the 
suppression of intemperance) the 
following are presented : 

1. Let Tracts be circulated 
freely, giving facts in relation to 
the success of individuals or Socie- 
ties, who allow no ardent spirit to 
such as they employ ;—detailing 
also the degradation and disastrous 
effects of intemperance. 

2. AcricutruraL Societies may 
do much by offering premiums for 
abstaining from ardent spirits, and 
by advising with respect to sul- 
stitutes for them, as home-made 
wines, cider, &c. 


Suppression of Intemperance. 
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3. The enforcing of the Laws 
already made, and procurement of 
others, which may then be found 
necessary, promise much, 

4. Mechanics must be urged to 
unite their endeavours to banish 
intemperance from their work- 
shops, and to put an end to the 
practice of giving liquor to their 
journeymen and apprentices, at 
stated times. 

5. The cautions and instructions 
of our Puysictans, are exceedingly 
desirable on this hand—as “ pre- 
cept upon precept, and line upon 
line.” The love of intoxicating 
liquor is often hereditary.” 


Extract of a letter from a late 
Member of c ‘ongre ss. 

“Atthe next annual meeting 
(of an Agricultural Society, in 
1824.) [ was gratified in finding 
a premium awarded for harvesting 
alarge crop of hay and grain, with- 
out a drop of ardent spirit, or ony 
inebriating liquor by any of the 
labourers. What added to this 
gratification, was, an earnest com- 
petition for the premium, and it 
was lost, or refused, to one 
two competitors, because it was 
found, that some little indulgence 
had been given at evening, on their 
return from the field,” 


oF 


es 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 


Mr. Eprron—In the number of your 
Magazine for July last, a person calling 
himeelf Listener, asks this question: 
Is THE PRACTICE OF ADMITTING PER- 
SONS MEMBERS OF A SOCIETY, FORMED 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUPPORTING THAT 
RELIGION, FOR WHICH THEY PROFESS 
NO CORDIAL FRIENDSHIP, CONSISTENT 
WITH REASON OR SCRIPTURE? This I 
think an important question, and I have 
waited some time for an answer, but as 
none has been published, | take the lib- 


erty to send you the following. 
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I. I cannot perceive that it is 
censistent with scripture, that per- 
sons who profess no cordial friend- 
ship for religion, should have a voice 
in settling and supporting a minister 
ofthe gospel. That part of the 
New Testament which relates to 
the Christian dispensation,no where 
mentions that the wicked were in- 
vited to assist the Christians in 
managing their funds, or any other 
of their religious concerns. Hence 
we can get no evidence from scrip- 
ture that sinners should iny 
thing to do with the management 
of funds, devoted to religious pur- 
poses, nor any voice in settling or 
supporting a minister of the gos- 
pel. 

If. I think it may be abundant- 
ly proved from reason, that persons 
who have no cordial friendship for 
religion, ought not to be admitted 


have 


members of a society, the object of 


which is, to settle and support a 
minister of the gospel, and to man- 
age such funds as may be intrusted 
to it, for religious purposes. This 
is evident, 

!. From the nature of the case. 
It is inconsistent with sound poli- 
cy to admit a person member of a 
society, who has no cordial friend- 
ship for the object of the society. 
For, in that case, all his influence 
would be exerted to the 
object intended to be promoted.— 
Until aman has religion in his heart 
he isopposed to it, and we ought to 
suppose every man opposed to re- 
ligion, at least, until he professes to 
love it. But in forming a society 
for any purpose except religion, it 
ig not customary to admit persons 
who are opposed to it. Their influ- 
ence would be negative influence, 
and would counteract the object 
of the society. 
us, in forming a | 
complish any object, that all the 

12 


oppose 


Reason teaches 


society to ac- 


Answer to the Question of Listener. 


&8 


members of that society should be 
cordial friends to its object. Then 
all would be friends of the same 
cause, and their efficiency would 
be concentrated. It is true there 
may be some,who though not cordial 
friends to the object of a society, 
yet from selfish motives might en- 
in promoting the object of the 
society. But there is no dependence 
to be placed upon such persons. If 
offended with the other members of 
the society, they may turn against 
them, and injure the cause of the 
society. Hence from the nature 
of the case, it is evident, that none 
but cordial friends of religion, should 
be members of a religious society. 

2. It is evident that none but 
cordial friends of religion ought to 
be members of a society for sup- 
porting the gospel, from the bad ef- 
fects which the opposite course has 
upon the cause of religion. When 
people that have no religion, are en- 
gaged in supporting it, they are 
easily led to think they have be- 
come real friends to religion.— 
They are engaged with the true 
1 of religion, in supporting 
the gospel, and they will be in- 
they love relig- 
ion. And when people have such 
a belief, it is almost impossible to 
rouse them to a sense of their dan- 
ger. They have become self-right- 
eous, and it is extremely difficult to 
convince self-righteous persons that 
they are sinners. Ifthese persons 
had not been admitted into a relig- 
ious society, but had always been 


gage 


. 
iriends 


( uced to be lieve 


regarded by the people of God, as 


unfit to engage in religious con- 
cerns, they might not have become 
self-righteous. ‘They might have 
been awakened to a sense of their 
danger, and become true friends to 
religion. Hence it is believed that 
the cause of religion would be more 
flourishing, if no persons were ad- 


i 
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mitted members of a religious soci- 
ety, who do not profess to be cor- 
dial friends of religion. 

3. It is evident that the practice 
of admitting persons members of a 
society for supporting the gospel, 
who do not profess to be cordial 
friends to religion, is wrong, from 
the consequences that are often pro- 
duced. Not unfrequently there 
have been a majority of persons in 
such a society, who are not cordial 
friends of religion, and when of- 
fended with the preaching, or with 
the church, have turned the minis- 
ter away and took possession of the 
meeting-house and funds, and set- 
tled another minister, like 
themselves, had no cordial friend- 
ship for religion 
of religion had not admitted their 
enemies into their they 
would not have experienced such 
painful consequences. Hence it is 
believed that the practice of admit- 
ting persons members of a society, 
formed for the purpose of support- 
ing that religion, for which they 
profess no cordial friendship, is in- 
consistent both with reason and 
scripture. Evapsir. 


who, 
if the true friends 


society, 


oe 


NECESSITY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Theatoning sufferings of Christ, 
were necessary in the gospelscheme, 
for the same reason, as the eternal 
misery of the sinner was under the 
law; tomake a display of God’s mor- 
al character--of his righteousness as 
King of the universe—of his sense 
of the turpitude of the sinner’s prin- 
ciples and practice—and also the 
nature of benevolence, in its high 
and infinite source, Godhead him- 
self. If God had been governed 
by revenge or personal resentment 
against the sinner, there would have 
been no possibility of a gospel ; and 
the transgressor must have borne 
the necessary misery himself. But 


Necessity of the Atonement.—Divine Plan, &c. 
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as the divine motive, in this matter, 
was solely the public benefit; and 
as the sinner’s misery was solely 
to answer a public and goverment- 
al end, God micht accept as a sub- 
stitute, whatever would answer the 
same purposes in government, and 
equally conduce tothe blessedness 
of the universe. Whatever would 
make an equal display of the same 
truths, might be accepted in the 
stead of the sinner’s eternal misery. 
The sufferings of Christ, who was 
both God and man, weuld in a lim- 
ited time make this display ina 
higher degree than the eternal suf- 
ferings of the whole universe; and 
therefore his sufferings might be 
accepted by God in justice to his 
government, in the stead of somany 
sinners, infinite wisdom saw it 
would be best to sanctify and for- 
give. By the sufferings of Christ, 
all those truths which relate to the 
divine character, the support of his 
government, and the unchangeable 
obligation of the law, are seen in 
a brighter manner, than they could 
be by any suffering of the sinner 
under the law. It is thus that the 
gospel opens a greater view of God 
and the holy system, and prepares 
the way for higher happiness. 
Selections on the Aionement. 


as 


—- 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF OPERATION, 


It is matter of the greatest joy, 


that all the affairs of the universe 
are conducted by infinite wisdom. 
It is an honour that belongs to God, 
to govern the world which he has 
made ; to govern his own world ; 
to lay out and order the affairs of 
his own family. We think we have 
a right to lay out schemes for our 
own families, and should take it ill 
ifoear children or servants should 
dispute our right. Sovereign mon- 
archs, in time of war, think they 
have a right to lay out a plan of 
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operation for an ensuing cam- 
paign, and would take it ill if their 
right shouid be disputed by a pri- 
vate soldier. Much more has God 
a right to lay out an universal plan, 
for the conduct of all things, in a 
world to which he has an original, 
underived, absolute right; nor can 
he look upon the worm that dares 
dispute his right, but with infinite 
contempt and detestation. And, 
O what matter of infinite joy it is 
that he has taken this work upon 
himself! not left things to the dev- 
il’s control ; nor to be decided by 
the lusts of an apostate world ; nor 
left all things to mere chance ; but 
himself, in infinite wisdom, has laid 
out an universal plan ; a plan per- 
fect in gloryand beauty. No mor- 
tal, that loves his plan, will think 
of disputing his right to lay it— 
And no mortal, that loves God him- 
self: that loves his law, and 
his gospel, can be an enemy to his 
universal plan ; for they all partake 
of the same nature, and shine forth 
in the same kind of beauty ; Aoly, 
just, and good. 

O ye seed of Jacob ! 


loves 


Joceph is 
the 


safe, and Benjamin is safe ; 
honour of God is safe, and the good 
of the system is safe; all is in good 
hands, and under the conduct of 


infinite wisdom. ) 
the Lord shall stand, and he will do 
all his pleasure. (Isai. xlvi. 10.) 
Wherefore set your hearts at rest 
For let the state of the world and 
of the church look ever so dark, 
you may safely ¢rust in the Lord, 
and stay yourselves upon your God, 
who is engaged in honour to con- 
duct all well: and for his Great 
NAME’S SAKE, he will not fail to do 
it. (See Ezek. xx.) You there- 
fore, may, with the utmost serenity, 
leave the government of the world 
with him, and put an implicit faith 
in his wisdom and fidelity, and have 
nothing to do but your duty.— 


Conversation. 


For the counsel of 
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Nothing, but to attend upon the 
business he has marked out for 
you ; like a faithful soldier in an 
army, who trusts im his general to 
conduct affairs, while he devotes 
himself to the business he is set 
about ; and the more he rejoices 
in the wisdom of his general, the 
more alert will he be in discharg- 
ing the duties ofa soldier. Where- 
fore re joice in the Lord alwaus.— 
Let this be 
your first maxim, The Lord reign- 
eth; and this your practice, Let 
the earth rejoice. Dr. Bettamy. 


—_—_ 


Again I say, rejoice. 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
CONVERSATION. 

Being not long since in company 
with a religious lady in one of our 
southern States, the conversation 
turned on the Rev. Mr. H———-., 
who had come from New-England 
to the South, to solicit subscriptions 
for building a meeting-house for his 
I ob- 
that I was very well 
pleased with Mr. H. as a preacter, 
but | was sorry he had come to the 
South, on such business.’ 

“Why,” said she. 

“ Because,” said I, “In New- 
England we havea greater number 
of meeting-houses, in proportion to 
the inhabitants than you have here. 
In travelling through the country 
you may often see in many direc- 
tions the tops ofthe village spires. 
But in this State you may some- 
times travel forty or fifty miles, 
without seeing a meeting-house. 
Now, I think it is a disgrace to 
New-England, that one of her citi- 
zens should come to the South, 
to solicit money to build a meeting- 
house.” 

“Perhaps,” says 
pride.” 

On reflection, I believe there was 
some truth in this observation, but 
at that time, [ replied, 


church and congregation. 
served to her ‘ 


she, “it is 
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“T do not think it is. I think it 
will injure the cause of religion im 
this State. The enemies of relig- 
ion in the South make a handle of 
this subject. Talk to them about 
religion, and they will point to the 
Christians of the North, who are 
traversing the country from one end 
to the other, and tell us, their re- 
ligion is only a pretence to get 
money. This certainly will be 
an injury to the cause of religion 
here.” 

Perceiving that I was determin- 
ed to maintain my ground, she re- 
fused to meet my views with ar- 
guments, but with an interesting 
countenance, observed, 

“ Well; Tam like Mr. 2 
love our brethren wherever they 
are.” 

Though I believed I was on the 
best side of the question, yet I could 
contend no longer; for | saw in 
her, or thought I saw, disinter¢ sted 
love. LISTENER. 


—_ — 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 


THE RIGHT OF MINORS TO VOTE IN 
A CHURCH. 


The question, ‘‘ Whether minors 
who are members of churches, have 
a right to vote in the particular 
churches to which they belong?” 
has of late, considerably occupied 
the attention and investigation of 
both ministers and people, in seve- 
ral places. Different persons, of 
each class, have formed different 
opinions on the question. 

It is, however, candidly and char- 
itably believed, that all would be 
united in deciding affirmatively, if 
they founded their decisions upon 
the plain and express declarations 
of the scriptures, and not upon the 
mere opinions and results of fallible 
men. Itis believed, there are cer- 
tain direct and indirect evidences, 
which must put the question beyond 


dispute, in the minds of all who 
have informed themselves en the 
subject, who are free from preju- 
dice, and decide in the fear of God. 

1. The Great Head of the church 
has made no difference, as to privi- 
leges, between the private members 
of a church. 

In this respect, the aged, the 
middle-aged, and the youth, are all 
on the same standing. 

It will be right and expedient for 
us to make a difference, as to privi- 
lege, between those who are under 
ageina church and the other mem- 
bers when and only when theSavieur 
makes such a distinction. As he 
has made none, we have no reason 
or right to say there is any, nor to 
disallow minors the use of any of 
the privileges which he has granted 
to his churches, and teaches them 
they may freely use, 

2. It is taken for granted, that 
when any one is admitted to the 
full fellowship ef any particular 
church, he has a full and perfect 
right to all the privileges of that 
church. Minors are admitted to 
the full fellowship of churches.— 
They have, therefore, a right to 
speak in such churches, to give 
their opimens, and to act on every 
subject, great or small, which may 
come before them. 

By this, we are not to be under- 
stood, as saying, that they ought 
not to regard the advice and coun- 
sel of those who are older, or re- 


jeet the light and instruction of 


those who have been longer engag- 
ed in the Christian warfare, and 
who have passed through numerous 


seasons of light and darkness, of 


comfort and trial, of revival and de- 
clension. We design to convey 
the simple idea, that after their own 
candid and thorough. investigation 
of the subject, and after they have 
obtained all the light thrown upon 
it by their brethren and fathers, 
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they may decide according to their 
own judgment, and express their 
decision, as do all the other mem- 
bers. 

3. Those who are admitted to 
the full communion, and are, con- 
sequently, entitled to all the privi- 
leges ofany particular church, can- 
not, by that charch, be deprived, 
while they are in good standing, of 
any one of such privileges. ‘T'his 
would be to take upon itself, in 
contradiction to the express decla- 
rations of scripture, to deprive such 
of the precious privileges which the 


Saviour had seen fit and best to 
grant them, in common with all 


others, who sustain to him the same 
relation. It would be to take that 
from them, of which it had giv- 
en them the full possession. It 
would be for a church, as individ- 
uals, to take from them, such privi- 
leges for certain (evidently, for no 
wise or sufficient ) reasons, as should 
they be allowed to use them, would 
prove the defeat of the unholy de- 
igns of some, and the unchristian, 
selfish, ends of others. 

Should such a practice be ap- 
proved, allowed, and followed, what 
a door would it open for intrigue, 
preconcerted schemes, and hypo- 
critical influence and oppression ! 
How many, who are now ornaments 
in the church, and its most useful 
and active members, would not be 
allowed to act, and openly or au- 
thoritatively to express their decis- 
ion (if they were suffered to speak 
and offer their minds at all) on sub- 
jects of the highest importance to 
the interest, happiness and glory of 
the churches ! 

4. If minors have no right to 
vote in the particular churches to 
which they belong, they cannot re- 
ceive a dismission from them, and 
have a full recommendation to oth- 
er churches. They have not a 
right to all the privileges in the 


Biography— The late Rev. Jonathan Ward, jr. 
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charches ‘in which they now are, 
and which all the other members 
freely It must, therefore, 
be wholly inconsistent, for such 
churches to dismiss and recommend 
such members to sister churches, 
as deserving and entitled to all the 
privileges of their bodies, while 
they themselves will not allow such 
persons the right to use certain of 
these privileges, while they are 
among their own number. 
MINor. 


use. 





From the Christian Mirror. 


The Rev. Jonaruan Warp, jr. 
who died at Biddeford, February 3, 
In26, was born at Alna, in this 
State, November 30, 1800. Being 
the child of pious parents, who be- 
lieved if they were Christ's, then 
were they Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise, he 
was early dedicated to the God of 
Abraham in baptism. He enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for religious 
instruction. Ilis father, being a 
devoted minister of the gospel, and, 
I believe | may say, mighty in the 
scriptures, and his mother, who has 
gone to receive her reward, believ- 
ing all necéssary things will be ad- 
ded to those, who seek first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, 
united their prayers and instruction, 
and their precepts and example, 
that they might bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

The subject of this memoir, at 
the age of sixteen, entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy, N. H. witha view 
of fitting for College. In Septem- 
ber 1818, he entered Dartmouth 
College, and in August, §822, at 
the age of twenty-two, he graduated. 
He was a close student. His pro- 
gress in the classics was highly com- 
mendable. ‘To say his habits from 
a child were remarkably regular, is 
saying simply the truth. It was dur- 
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ing his third year in College that 
he more than ever felt his need of 
a new heart. He now felt that he 
was a sinner, a/ost sinner ; and he 
was convinced he must be born 
again, or never be saved. After some 
days of deep solicitude about the 
things that belonged to his peace, 
and with increasing of his 
guilt and danger, he indulged a hope 
that he had been reconciled to God 
through Christ by repentance and 
faith. It could be said of him, 
Behold he prayeth. Those, best 
acquainted with him before this, 
had thought, that should he expe- 
rience religion, there would be lit- 
tle or no change in his external life. 
Before this change took place in his 
views and feelings, of which I am 
speaking, he was often seen in 
the conference room, and in the 
praying circle. He outwardly took 
sides with the pious students. 

But notwithstanding all his exte- 
rior correctness and his apparent 
interest in religion, when he was 
brought to renounce all his own 
righteousness, and count all things 
but loss that he might win Christ, 
there was a change, that could but 
be noticed by all who knew him.— 
He was found persuading 
others to come and see a man that 
had told him all things that ever he 
did. About twenty of the students 
became pious near this time. But 
probably none ever felt more than 
he did the importance of working 
while it is called day, for the night 
cometh, when no man can work. 
The first vacation after his becom- 
ing hopefully pious, he spent at 
Plymouth, N. H. where his parents 
then resided, and where his father 
now resides. It might be said he 
went about doing good. His ac- 
quaintance and friends were the 
subjects of his daily entreaties and 
warnings. He urged upon them 
the importance of immediate recon- 


views 


now 


soon 


Biography— The late Rev. Jonathan Ward, jr. 
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ciliation to God. As he was nat- 
urally reserved and a person of few 
words, it may not be thought strange 
that persons not particularly friend- 
ly to religion of any order, seeing 
his engagedness and zeal, should 
rumour about that young Ward had 
become a Methodist. It was believ- 
ed his labour there was not in vain. 

Soon after he graduated, he en- 
tered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, with a view of preparing 
himself for the ministry. There he 
pursued his studies, till ill health 
obliged him to leave the Seminary. 
In consequence of his poor health, 
he at times, almost despaired of ever 
preaching the unsearchable riches 
ofChrist. But the desire of his 
heart was at length granted him. 
After this he spent some months in 
the eastern part of this State as a 
missionary. He was then employ- 
ed an assistant instructer in the 
Academy at Pembrook, H.— 
Within the last year he was in the 
employment of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society at Washington and 
Biglow. Soon after hearing the 
death of his beloved mother, he re- 
turned to his father’s, to weep with 
him and comfort him in a day of 
deep affliction. He continued 
with his father till June, when learn- 
ing something of the »situation of 
the church and people in Biddeford, 
he was induced to go there, and if 
the Lord had any thing for him to 
do, he would do it. He commenced 
preaching at Biddeford about the 
middle of June. After labouring 
there about three months, he re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the 
first church and Society to settle 
over them in the ministry, as Col- 
league with the Rev. Nathaniel 
Webster. On the 26th of last Oct. 
he received ordination, under flat- 
tering prospects. There he preach- 
ed, and prayed, and visited with in- 
creasing evidence, that the Lord 
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was with him, till his Master called 
him away from his earthly labours 
and toils, to give him, it is believed, 
a seat in the Kingdom of his Lord. 
Just fourteen weeks from the day 

his ordination, his funeral was 
attended. How soon was our re- 
joicing turned into mourning.— 
Help, Lord; for the godly man ceas- 
eth; for the faithful fail from among 
the children of men. 


Those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Ward, and have heard him 
preach, know that his speech and 
his preaching were not with entic- 


ing words of man’s wisdom, but in 


demonstration of the Spirit and of 


power. He wasa plain, practical 
preacher, warning and rebuking 
and exhorting with all long suffer- 
ing and doctrine. He reproved 


and immorality, whether inthe 
He seemed deter- 
mined to be clear from the blood 
of sinners. He not only a 
minister in the pulpit and on the 
Sabbath, but in every place and at 
all times. He took a deep interest in 
the religious education of the youth. 
He had commenced a Bible 
with 


vice 


rich or poor. 


was 


class 
pleasing prospects of useful- 


ness, 
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Revivals.—There is said to be 
very special attention to religion in 
ro ai r, N. H. particularly in the 

College.— ‘he revival in W illiams- 
town, Apparent revi- 
vals exist in several towns in Con- 
necticut. 

Missionary.—The donations to 
the H. B. C. F. M. from February 
Qist, to March 2th, inclusive, 
amounted to $2,847. In the months 
of April and May, 1825, there were 
contributed to the Board, in the 
Sandwich Islends, from Chiefs and 
other natives, $ 428, and from for- 


continues. 
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ministers bid fairer 
than he did to be useful; few 
would be more lamented in the cir- 
cle of their acquaintance, or by the 
people of their charge. Few, young 
or old, have gone down to the grave 
more beloved, with a fairer charac- 
ter, or with clearer evidence of be- 
ing prepared for a blessed immor- 
tality. And that he should 
taken away in the morning of 
days, in the very commencement 
of his ministry, ata day when so 
many ministers are needed, and at 
the very time, when it seemed God 
was just beginning to bless his la- 
bours and revive religion, is a very 
mysterious providence. The lan- 
ofthe Psalmist is apprepri- 
ate: “ Thy way 
thy path in the 


_ 
Few young 


be 
his 


guage 
is In the sea, and 
great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known.” This 
providence has made many a coun- 
tenance sad,and many a heart bleed. 
While his church and people are 
deeply afflicted at the loss of so good 
a minister, and while they have such 
evidence that there loss is his gain, 
I would just say to them, Be ye fol- 
lowers of him so far as he followed 
Christ, and ready, for in 
such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh. 


be also 


eign residents, $513.--Information, 
on which reliance is placed, that 
‘the situation of Mr. Judson and 
his companions, in Burmah, is not, 
at present, perilous ; and that there 
is but little reason to entertain ap- 
prehensions for their final safety.’ — 
The Methodist 


mission family at 
the island of Antigua, W. I. con- 
sisting of four ordained missiona- 


ries, one of their wives 
dren, 
were 


, four chil- 
a servant, and a young lady, 
lately lost, by shipwreck, in 
attempting to return from a yearly 
meeting at St. Kitts. 
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Want of Bibles —The Bible So- 
ciety of Cayuga county, N. Y. have 
lately aseertained that mere than a 
thousand families in that one coun- 
ty, are without a copy of the sacred 
Scriptures! 

National Domestic Missionary 
Society.—At a meeting of minis- 
ters in Boston, on the 11th of Jan- 
uary last, it was resolved to adopt 


measures to organize a Society of 


the above name. “It was umani- 
mously voted, that it is highly de- 
sirable, that the more general meet- 
ing should be requested of the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society of New- 
York, and that that Society should 
become the American Domestic 
Missionary Society, should no spec- 
ial reason occur to render such a 
measure inexpedient.”— A union 
of all denomimations, in this Socie- 
ty, is not to be attempted, as a for- 
mal thing.’ 

Liberation of Slaves.—Colonel] 
Smith, an old revolutionary officer 
of Sussex county, Virginia, died in 
February last, “leaving directions 


in his Will for the emancipation of 


From the Boston Telegraph. 


TO A NEW-BORN INPANT. 
Thy bark now launch’c with sails un- 
furl’d, 
Must oft by waves be toss’d in danger ; 
Yet welcome to this stormy world— 
Thou helpless stranger ! 


Thy morning dawns, all cloudless— 
fair— 

Thou resteston a waveless ocean ; 

And thou canst look on griefand care, 


Without emotion, 


And many friends are watching near— 

Ofallits pangs thy heart beguiling ;— 

Notall the world can make thee fear— 
For all is smiling. 


Bat do not let thy bosom dream, 
That thou canst live, thus free from 
trouble ; 


Ordinations, é 


POETRY. 


rc. — Poetry. APRIL. 


all his slaves, 70 or 80 in number 

and bequeathing five or six thousand 
dollars to defray the expense of 
transporting them to African colo- 
ny.” 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLA TIONS 


1825, Dec. 7th, Ordained Rev. Dan- 
iel Warren, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Waterbury, Vt. 

1826, Ordained Rev. Charles Bunt- 
ley,as pastor of a Church at Middle- 
Haddam, Con. 

1826, Ordained Rev. Francis H. Case, 
as pastor of the Church at 
Con, 

1826, March 1st, Installed Rev. Reu- 
ben Meson, as pastor of the Convre 
tioval Church in Glover, Vt. Sermon 
by Kev. Drary Fairbaaks of Litileton, 
N.H. 

1826, March 8th, Ordained Rev. Jo- 
seph Underwood, as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in New-Sharon, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Thurston. 

1826, March 9th, Ordained Rer. I. 
Rogers, as pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Farmington, Me. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Gillet. 

1826, Mareh 22d, Installed Rev. Dr 
Beecher, as pastor of jhe Church im 
Hanover-street, Boston. Sermon by 
Rey.Prest. Humphrey, from I. Cor. iii. 6. 


Goshen, 


For thou must sail on sorrow’s stream— 
Thyself a bubble ! 


> 
These cloudless skies may shortly lour, 
And driving storms thy vessel sever ; 
Thy sun a few faint beams may pour— 


Then set forever ! 


Or shouldst thou live a few short years, 
Toss’d by the storms of Passion’s shap- 
log— 
Thine eyes must oft be wet with tears— 
There’s no escaping ! 


Thy friends must leave thee, one by one, 

The grave around them darkly, closing ; 

Thou must not hope such ills to shan— 
Here’s no reposing. 


O may some angel guard thy way, 
While o’er this troubled ocean driven— 
And waft thee to the realms of day— 
The shores of Heaven. 
B.S. M. 





